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A PLEA FOR 

THE HILL TRIBES OF INDIA. 



1 HE traveller from Calcutta up the Valley of the Ganges, 
as he speeds along upon the East Indian Railway, 
cannot fail to notice on his left hand, at a place called 
Taljhari, some 200 miles from the capital, a large 
church conspicuously situated on the top of a hill, and 
standing out in bold relief against the western sky. Let us suppose 
that he here alights, mounts the hill, and enters the church during 
service time. He will find a numerous and devout congregation of 
Natives of India. But if he marks them closely, he will observe 
that their faces are much darker than those of the Hindus he has 
yet seen, their hair of a woolly texture, their lips thick, their eyes 
small and deep-set, their nostrils distended; and on inquiry he will 
find that he himself, Englishman though he be, is more nearly allied 
than they to the ordinary “ Native, ” both in physical features and in 
the structure of his language. Take three men—an Englishman, a 
Hindu, and one of that congregation. The two former belong to the 
same great family of mankind, the u Aryan, ” or “Caucasian,” or 
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Indo-Germanic ’; and wide as are the differences between the 
various members of that family—for instance, the Celt, the Saxon, the 
Italian, the Persian, the Hindu,—they all come of a common stock 
which is wholly distinct from the stock whence the members of that 
congregation have sprung. 

Most English people, if asked what the people of India are called, 
would probably answer “Hindus,” and might perhaps add the common 
phrase, “ Every school-boy knows that.” Yet there are many millions 
in our Eastern Empire who are Hindus neither in race, in language, 
nor in religion, and who possessed the land long before the Hindus 
were heard of within its borders. 

Somewhere about the time when Solomon was building the 
Temple, a mighty invasion of India took place. There poured over 
the mountain barrier on the north-west a people from Central Asia 
who called themselves Ary a. This word had the sense of “ noble, ” 
but it was probably derived from a primitive root meaning “to 
ploughIn Latin a plough is oratrum , and there is an old English 
term, “ to ear , ” signifying to plough, which occurs five times in our 
Bible (Gen. xlv. 6; Exod. xxxiv. 21; Deut. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12 ; 
Isa. xxx. 24); a circumstance which significantly illustrates the 
common origin of the languages spoken by the “Aryan” nations. 

But these Aryan invaders did not find a virgin soil for their ploughs 
when they crossed the Himalayas. They had been preceded by 
other invaders, whom we know by the name of Dravidians, and who, 
though of a different family, probably also came in over the north¬ 
western frontier. Nor had even these Dravidians found an unoccu¬ 
pied country. Before them was another wholly distinct race, a 
people ranking very low in the scale of humanity, who are now 
usually designated by the term Kolarian, from the K 61 tribes of Chota 
Nagpore that constitute the largest section of the group, and who 
most probably entered India from the opposite side, the east, down 
the, valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The Aryan invaders, who became known as Hindus after crossing 
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the great river Hind or Indus, swept all before them, and gradually 
over-ran almost the whole country. In contrast with their own 
“noble” ancestral name, they called' the nations they dispossessed 
An-Arya, “ ignobleand in their poems they represent them under 
the figure of monsters. The triumphs celebrated are sometimes 
over terrible giants—by whom no doubt are meant the Dravidian 
races,—and sometimes over monkeys—which stand for the Kolarians. 
In the most famous and popular of these poems, the Ramayana, 
these latter are described as “ blacks with woolly hair and thick lips” ; 
and elsewhere as “having bodies as black as a crow.” 

The issue of the conquest was not the'same everywhere. The 
Dravidian lowlanders, who were driven into the south, after remaining 
for a time independent, gradually became amalgamated with 
their conquerors; and now fQr many centuries, the great Telugu, 
Tamil, Canarese, or Malayalim speaking nations of South India, who 
represent the old Dravidian stock, have become practically Aryan in 
religion and social customs, while the language of the amalgamated 
people has become Dravidian. The result is very much like that of 
the Norman conquest of Anglo-Saxon England. 

The fate of the highlanders, both Dravidian and Kolarian, was 
quite different. It was more like that of the Britons in the fastnesses 
of Wales and Cornwall, and of the Piets and Scots in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, in the case of the Saxon invasion. They remained 
permanently distinct and independent. And as the Welsh and 
Gaelic vernaculars are clung to with patriotic affection even in a 
small and highly civilised land like Great Britain, so has it been— 
only on a much larger scale, and with a more unchanging and entire 
distinctness—-with the hill tribes of India. 

It is to these tribes that the term “ Non-Ary an ” is usually applied, 
though in strictness it belongs to the whole Dravidian race; and it is 
with them that we are now more immediately concerned. 

The differences in social and religious customs between them and 
the Hindus have been thus succinctly stated by General Briggs—who 
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calls them Aborigines, because in his time it had not been ascer¬ 
tained that they were but immigrants :— 

(1) The Hindoos are essentially people of caste, while their religious and social 
distinctions are unknown among the Aborigines. 

(2) Widows among the Hindoos are forbidden to marry, but among the 
Aborigines they are permitted to do so, and, indeed, generally marry their late 
husband’s younger brother. 

(3) The Aborigines, unlike the Hindoos, have no prejudices about eating the 
flesh of any animal, and do not, like the Hindoos, venerate the cow. 

(4) The Hindoo is a “ total abstainer ” from fermented liquors, while, on the 
contrary, the Aborigines drink to excess, and consider no ceremony complete 
without a debauch. 

( 5 ) The Hindoo will only eat food prepared by people of his own or of a 
higher caste, while the Aborigines have no scruples about eating food prepared 
by any one. 

(6) The Aborigines consecrate every ceremony by spilling blood and offering up 
a living sacrifice, while the Hindoos look upon the shedding of blood with horror. 

( 7 ) The Hindoos have a priesthood composed of the “ Brahmins,” who are 
greatly venerated by them, while the Aborigines only respect their own self- 
created priests, according to “their mode of life, and their skill in magic and 
sorcery, in divining future events, and in curing diseases.” 

(8) The Hindoos bum their dead, while the Aborigines, who have not adopted 
Hindoo customs, bury theirs with their arms, and sometimes their cattle, a victim 
being sacrificed to atone for the sins of the deceased. 

, ( 9 ) Among the Hindoos Municipal Institutions prevail, while the Aborigines are 
ruled after the patriarchal manner. In his Courts of Justice the Hindoo goes on 
the principle of having his equals to judge him, while the tribunals of Aborigines 
are composed of heads of families or of tribes chosen for life. 

(10) Writing was brought into India by the Hindoos, and with it the elements 
of literature and science ; the Aborigines, on the contrary, are illiterate, they can 
neither read nor write, and a Hindoo is even forbidden by his creed to teach 
them. 

It is a remarkable fact, that if the term “ Non-Aryan " be taken in 
its wider sense as including the Dravidian nations of the south, out 
of every ten Native Christians in India nine are Non-Aryans. This, 
however, reckons among them the bulk of the Tinnevelly and 
Travancore Christians. Even excluding these, and confining the 
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term to its more special and restricted sense, it is still true that a 
far larger number of converts have been gathered in from the 
aboriginal tribes, in proportion to the efforts made for their 
evangelisation, than from the Aryan population or Hindus proper. 
But these efforts have hitherto been upon a small scale. Out of 
about two hundred ordained Missionaries (European and Native) 
employed by the C. M. S. in India, only eight or nine are working 
among these tribes. Of other Missions among them the principal 
are those of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and of the 
German Pastor Gossner, to. the Kols, and of Messrs. Boerresen and 
Skrefsrud to the Sant&ls; and by their means some- 25,000 souls 
have been added to the Church of Christ within a few years. 

The accessibility of these tribes to the preaching of the Gospel is 
due in large measure to their freedom from the iron bondage of 
caste and of the elaborate religious system of the Brahmins. They 
■ a re, as Sir George Campbell says, “ a people that have little to 
unlearn. We find there a virgin soil on which to work.” Colonel 
Dalton affirms that there is among them “ an actual preparedness for 
embracing a new religion.” Sir Walter Elliot, a distinguished Madras 
civilian, speaks of their being “ exceptionally open to the influence 
of Christian teaching.” Dr. Fallon, a Government Inspector of 
Schools in India, wrote in 1864 of one of the Non-Aryan tribes to 
which we shall refer more in detail presently:—“The Santal mind is 
as a blank sheet, on which we can make what impression we please;” 
and he adds a curious illustration of this — “ The untaught Santals 
meekly learned of the European artificers who built the Soane bridge, 
as the prejudiced Hindu mechanic, vain of his inferior art, would 
not learn; and the Santals proved the best workmen, and finally 
superseded the Hindu blacksmiths, who would not learn to weld 
and rivet after the European method.” One of our Missionaries, the 
Rev. E. Droese, writing in 1851, draws a striking contrast between 
the Mohammedan, the Hindu, and the “hill-man,” in their respective 
dispositions to receive the truth. If, he observes, the Missionary 
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dwells on the love of God as seen in the atonement of Christ, the 
Moslem will listen with an expression of contempt, and his features 
will seem to say, “Nonsense! blasphemy!”—the Hindu, with a 
sceptical smile, as if to say, “ Who will believe that ? There is no 
such love to be found with either man or God ! ”—but. the hill-man, 
with evident awe, as if he were about to exclaim, “ What do I hear ? 

O God, is it thus that Thou lovest man ? ” 

Such vague and indistinct religious ideas as they have are not $ 
directly antagonistic to Christianity. Beyond and above their 
superstitions and the barbarities of their popular worship and customs, 
there is a dim apprehension of a great over-ruling Spirit; and the 
Missionary can truly say to them, “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” Truly, indeed, it is “ ignorantly,” 
and to an “ unknown God,” that they pay homage; for terror, and 
not love, is the emotion with which they regard Him ; but so much 
the sweeter is the Gospel message when it comes, that God is love. 
One man, on being told of the great God as being “not far from 
every one of us,” exclaimed, “ And what if that Strong One should 
eat me ? ” Who would not long to set before such an one the tender 
loving-kindness of Jehovah ? 

But let us look at the various Non-Aryan tribes separately, and 
enquire what they are, and what has been done for them. 

Upon one great division we shall not dwell. This is the 
group of tribes inhabiting the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and the valleys of Assam and Eastern Bengal. But as they lie 
altogether outside the field of the C. M. S. Missions, we pass them 
by. For the same reason we say nothing of the K6ls of Chota 
Nagpore, though they are an important section of the “ Kolarian ” 
races on whose behalf it is our object to plead. They are being 
rapidly evangelised by the S. P. G. and the German Mission, as 
already mentioned; and for that very reason the efforts of the 
C. M. S. are not needed among them. But we shall notice the 
Pah&ris, the Santfils, tlje Gonds and Kh6nds, the Kois, and the Bhils. 
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THE PAHARIS OF THE RAJMAHAL HILLS. 

A glance at the map of India will show that the River Ganges, in 
its south-easterly course, does not flow straight down into the Bay of 
Bengal, but is, as it were, pushed eastward by an intervening mountain 
range, until it turns a corner near Bhagulpur, and then flows due 
south to Calcutta. The range which thus thrusts itself into the 
* Ganges Valley is called the Rajmahal Hills. Its height is not great, 
averaging only some 1,300 feet; and the general aspect of the 
country is described as not unlike that of Dartmoor. 

From time immemorial these hills have been the home of a wild 
aboriginal race, known as the Paharis. * Amid the rise and fall of 
empires in the rich plains below them, these people, secure in their 
inaccessible fastnesses, maintained their independence, and continued 
from generation to generation • the terror of their more civilized 
neighbours. In the early days of British rule, attempts were made 
to reduce them by force. It was impossible for a strong government 
to suffer its mail “ runners ” between Calcutta and Benares to be 
waylaid and murdered, and its boats on the Ganges to be robbed 
and destroyed, as was frequently the case. Troops were accordingly 
sent to punish the marauders, but the heavily armed soldiers, toiling 
through the jungle, fell pierced with poisoned arrows, shot by 
invisible and unapproachable foes 5 and the hopelessness of the task 
soon became evident. Yet these turbulent hill-men are now the 
Queen’s peaceful and loyal subjects. How was the change effected? 

They were conquered by kindness. A young civilian at Bhagulpur, 
Mr. Cleveland, boldly went and lived among them, “ unarmed and 
almost unattended; and after much patience, by distributing presents 
and giving feasts, and by settling small yearly pensions on the 
principal chiefs, they relented, gradually gave up their thieving habits, 
and eventually became the honorary guides of the post-road lying 

* Pahari is the Hindi word for hill-man (in Tamil Maler), but we use the term 
as it is commonly employed in Bengal, to denote the people of the Rajmahal hills. 
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at the foot of the hills, friends with neighbouring zemindars, and 
well-wishers of a government that had treated them with so much 
kindness.” He subsequently raised among them a regiment for the 
Bengal army, called the Bhagulpur Hill Rangers, which became one 
of the finest in the service, and was only disbanded in 1863, when 
the Native army was reduced. In 1784, the Government erected a 
monument over Mr. Cleveland’s grave, and inscribed upon it how 
“ without bloodshed or the terrors of authority, employing only the* 
means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, the entire 
subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the Rajmahal 
Hills ” was “attempted and accomplished.” In 1832, many disputes 
as to boundaries having arisen between the Paharis and the surround¬ 
ing Hindu land-owners, a boundary line with a circumference of 295 
miles was with infinite labour marked out, stone pillars being erected 
at convenient distances. The Rajmahal Hills were thus formally 
enclosed, claimed as Government land, and then handed over to the 
hill-men. 

The religion of the Paharis is of the most primitive kind, like the 
fetish-worship of the Africans and North American Indians. Captain 
Sherwill, in 1851, described them as acknowledging an invisible Spirit 
called Bedo Gosain, who made heaven and earth, and who is invoked 
through various visible objects, such as images, stones, trees, heaps 
of bones, and the skulls of wild animals. At one of the neatest of 
the hill-villages, Nowgachi, he found “ two very grotesque gods, 
rudely carved to represent elephants, to which animals, however, 
they bore but a very faint resemblance. They were surmounted by 
human heads, probably to represent the mahout, or driver, sitting on 
the elephant’s neck. Between these two images, goats, buffaloes, 
pigs, and cocks, were sacrificed at certain seasons to Bedo Gosain.” 
Although they think of their gods only with dread, yet they have the 
faint remnants of the “ law of God written in their heart,” believing 
that men should “be kind to the poor, labour for their food, not 
murder, not punish without cause ” ; that the souls of transgressors 
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will be condemned by Bedo Gosain to inhabit plants and trees, while 
those of good men will be born a second time as human beings, and 
be exalted to great honour. 

Bishop Heber, on one of his journeys, came across some PaMris 
at Bhagulpur, and at his desire the Rev. T. Christian, of the S. P. G., 
was stationed at that place in 1826. This promising young missionary 
threw himself into the work with much earnestness, but before he 
had laboured twelve months, he and his wife both caught jungle 
fever in the hills, and were cut off within a few weeks of each other. 

For twenty-three years nothing further was done to set the Gospel 
before the Paharis; but in 1850, at the urgent invitation of some 
Christian friends on the spot, the C. M. S. stationed the Rev. 
E. Droese at Bhagulpur. In his very first Report, sent home in the 
following year, he wrote of the great encouragement he had met with 
among the hill-people, especially those belonging to the regiment 
already referred to. “ I have occasionally,” he says, “ seen them so 
deeply moved and affected by the truths of the Gospel that I found 
great difficulty in preserving within myself the needful calmness of 
mind.” The very first convert baptized by him was a Pahari named 
Mahasha Shama, a man advanced in years, who forthwith began a 
prayer meeting in the hill language and invited all his friends to it: 
Mrs. Droese also opened a school for the hill-girls, and though at 
first they were utterly unmanageable, they quieted down gradually. 
One day, two of them, aged about fifteen, came to her and said, 
“ Mem-Sahib, many walk in the devil’s road, and so we have done 
hitherto ; but now we will obey the Word of God, and join your 
faith.” They were baptized shortly after, but for some time had to 
suffer much harsh treatment from their parents. 

A considerable number of men in the corps of Hill Rangers 
became Christians in subsequent years, but since the disbanding of 
the regiment in 1863 they have been scattered abroad upon their 
native mountains like sheep without a shepherd. Mr. Droese is still 
faithfully labouring at Bhagulpur; but his duties in the town and 
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immediate neighbourhood prevent his doing much in the hills. 
Some of our missionaries to the Santals (of whom we shall say more 
presently) have been privileged to be the instruments in God’s hand 
of bringing several of the Paharis into the fold of Christ, and they 
tell us that there is now “ a marvellous turning towards Christianity ” 
among these simple highlanders. 

Let us take one case of a PaMri conversion as a specimen. 
Three years ago the head-man of a hill village, named Maisa, “ threw 
away all the village stones in which the village deities are supposed 
to reside, saying he had no more faith in such childish things, and 
was going to become a Christian.” The villagers did not dare to 
oppose their chief, but neither did they dare to stay where the gods 
had been so grossly insulted; so they removed in a body, and left 
Maisa literally the solitary occupant of the village. He was baptized 
by the Rev. F. T. Cole, who, on visiting the place, found “ what had 
been a most prosperous village become a desolation.” Two years 
later Mr. Cole writes, “ He is still alone on a-solitary hill, but yet he 
tells me he is not alone. His face beamed with pleasure when he 
told me that he had found Christ precious to him. There are a few 
Christian Pah&ris about two miles from his house. They go to him 
every Sunday and hold service together, thus strengthening each 
other in the common faith.” 

These hill-men speak a language as distinct from that of the 
Sant&ls as the latter is from that of the Hindu Bengalis. The 
first is Dravidian, the second Kolarian, the third Aryan. “ Do 
please,” writes Mr. Cole, “bear in mind the Paharis, and send 
some one to work among them. They are very dear to our 
hearts, but we are helpless. I have now to teach Bengali, Hindi, 
and Santhli in our schools, and three languages are enough without 
beginning another.” 

THE SANTALS. 

Wherever there are hills there must of necessity also be valleys. 
The lowlands lying at the foot of the Rajmahal Hills are inhabited by 
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a people totally distinct from the Pah&ris who dwell on the hill-tops, 
and yet equally far removed from the Hindus of the plains. These 
are the now well-known Santals. But their occupation of this district 
is of recent date. Their home has long been the western frontier 
of Lower Bengal, from Orissa on the south nearly to Behar on the 
north, a country 400 miles long by 100 in breadth ; but the Rajmahal 
Hills remained, down to the end of the last century, the inviolate 
retreat of the fierce hill-men. The Sant&ls, indeed, were almost as 
much a terror to the timid Bengalis as were the Paharis; but in 1790 
a policy similar to that of Mr. Cleveland (already noticed) was adopted 
towards them, with satisfactory results. They proved easier to tame 
than the highlanders, because their habits were agricultural, and the 
bait held out to them was free land. “The same tribes,” says 
Dr. Hunter, in his Annals of Rural Bengal , “ which, during Mussul¬ 
man times, had turned cultivated fields .into a waste, were destined 
under English rule to bring back the waste into cultivated fields. 

When, in 1832, the “bounds” already referred to were “set round 
about” the Rajmahal Hills, a tract of level land at the foot of'the 
hills, but outside them, was included in the enclosure. This tract is 
called the Damun-i-Koh, or “ skirt of the hill.” The valleys also, in 
among the hills, are not narrow gorges, but rather plains suscepti¬ 
ble of cultivation ; especially the “ central valley,” which is twenty- 
four miles long, with an average width of five miles. But all this 
land remained unoccupied. The Hindu lowlanders did not dare to 
come too near to the Pahari highlanders, and nothing would tempt 
the latter from their fastnesses, or from their wild habits as hunters of 
the forest. The Pahari will roam for miles in search of wild yams 
and other edible toots, but clearing the forest to plant crops is a 
labour he will not undertake. But though the Hindus were afraid to 
occupy the district, the Santals were not; and accordingly they 
found their way up into the Damun-i-Koh and the Rajmahal 
valleys. “ Less timid,” says Dr. Hunter, “ than the Hindus, they 
were perfectly able to hold their own against their hill neigh- 
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hours : fond of a semi-agricultural life in a thickly wooded coun¬ 
try, and accustomed from childhood to clear jungle lands, the 
hill slopes were exactly the territory they had long been seeking in 
vain.” 

For about forty years, therefore, the Santals have dwelt in the 
Rajmahal district. Within this period their increase has been 
extraordinary. In 1838 there were 3,000 Sant&ls in the district. 
Thirteen years later there were 83,000. Now there are 250,000 
in the Damun-i-Koh alone. This is partly due to immigration 
from the southern jungles; but the natural increase has been most 
remarkable. Large and healthy families are the rule. Marriage 
takes place at a reasonable age, and not in childhood, as among 
the Hindus. The parents love and care for their children. 
Infant mortality is rare. “ Every village,” says Mr. Storrs, “is filled 
with crowds of little urchins as dirty as they are fat and happy.” 

But this peaceful settlement under British rule has not brought 
the Santals unmixed happiness. The Damun-i-Koh soon became 
the haunt of Hindu traders and money-lenders. “ They found,” to 
quote Dr. Hunter again, “ the Santal ignorant and honest, and being 
the reverse themselves, reaped among the simple people a harvest of 
gain. They cheated the poor Sant&l in every transaction. The 
forester brought his jars of clarified butter for sale; the Hindu 
measured it in vessels with false bottoms. The husbandman came 
to change his rice for salt, oil, cloth, and gunpowder; the Hindu 
used heavy weights in ascertaining the quantity of grain, light ones 
in weighing the articles given in return.” The Santal fell into debt; 
the Hindu mahajun lent him money at an outrageous rate of usury, 
and then, having bribed the police, seized the growing crops. The 
borrower became virtually a serf, a bondsman to the lender. To 
obtain redress, he would perhaps wend his weary way a hundred 
miles or more through swamp and jungle to Bhagulpur. The delays 
in hearing the case, and the fees to be paid, would tire him out long 
before a decision could be obtained, and he would return home sick 
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at heart to find his homestead in ruins, his ploughs and his cattle 
gone, his wife and children starving. 

A last the tyranny became too grievous to be borne, and in 1855 
the Sant&ls broke out into open rebellion. Their hostility was directed 
against the Hindus, and not against the English; but ultimately 
things looked so serious that 14,000 troops were sent into the 
district. They burnt several villages, destroyed the crops, and 
starved the people to submission. But a lesson had been learned 
by Government. Inquiries were set on foot, which resulted in the 
adoption of a more patriarchal system of rule than was in vogue 
in the more settled provinces. The district was placed under a 
special officer; magistrates were stationed at the chief centres; 
justice was made cheap; stringent regulations restrained the 
avarice of the Bengali traders ; and, says Ur. Hunter, “ contemporary 
writers complained that Government had almost sanctioned the 
rebellion by granting all the rebels had fought for.” Not, how¬ 
ever, with anything like complete success, until (as we trust) quite 
lately. Mr. Boerresen, the Danish Missionary, mentions a sad 
state of things as existing about 1872. “ If a Santal went to the 

court with a Hindu money-lender or landlord, he would have to go 
to a pleader and put the case in his hands; and then that very man 
would go to the Hindu, and ask how much he would give him for 
gaining the case for him. Consequently the poor Santal, who was 
of course unable to speak Bengali, always lost his case.” In that 
year hundreds of Sant&ls came to Mr. Boerresen and said they were 
“going to cut the heads off all the Hindus, and then the Government 
might do with them what they liked,” for, said they, “ we cannot live 
in this state any longer.” The Missionaries appealed to Sir George 
Campbell, then Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. With shrewd wisdom, 
he at once acted on the principle of paternal despotism, fined 
the defrauding money-lenders, directed that all officials in the Santal 
country should learn the Santali language, and throw the courts 
open to the people without the condition of their employing pleaders. 
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In 1874, however, the year of the memorable Bengal Famine, 
a good deal of uneasiness prevailed. An ex-convict, named Baghrit, 
taking advantage of some irregularity in the distributions of rice, 
raised the standard of discontent, and under cover of religious refor¬ 
mation, began to organize a political movement, and to prepare the 
people for rebellion. He induced many to adopt a form of Hinduism, 
and to accept him as their leader, promising that in the day of battle 
against the British, the slain of former wars would rise from the dead 
and overwhelm their enemies. He met with considerable success, 
and some alarm was occasioned; but happily the rising was suppressed 
and the ringleader imprisoned without bloodshed. 

The latest efforts on the part of the Government to improve the 
condition of the Sant&ls have been those undertaken in 1876 by 
Sir R. Temple, when Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, with a view to 
putting down drunkenness. This has been their great national 
vice, and has especially disgraced their religious festivals, of which 
there are ten in the year. Handi , or rice-beer, is then plentifully 
brewed, and drunk to. such excess that whole communities of men, 
women, and children, have been seen lying about the roads and 
fields in a helpless state of intoxication. On these occasions they 
will place an egg in the way of their cows as they drive them home in 
the evening, and the owner of the cow that treads on the egg must 
“ stand ” drink for the rest. They even give the beer to the cattle 
themselves. When to this we add the influence of the dram-shops, 
which the cupidity of the Bengal spirit-dealers had opened in the 
district, the wretchedness of the people will be easily understood. 
Many a Santal has spent the whole produce of his fields in a drunken 
fit, and become from thenceforth the prey of the money-lenders. 

We trust, however, that a real check has been given to the intem¬ 
perance of the people. In 1876, Sir R. Temple expelled all the spirit- 
dealers from the district, reduced by two-thirds the number of shops 
just outside the borders, raised the price of a licence seven-fold, and 
issued stringent regulations for the punishment of drunkards, especially 
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of drunken manjhis (head-men). These regulations were . formally 
approved by the head-men themselves; “ and,” says Mr. Brown, tne 
C. M. S. Missionary at Taljhari, ‘‘when it is seen that these orders are 
not mere words, but are put into action whenever and wherever 
disobeyed, rice-beer will be forsaken as a real enemy.” “ There can 
be no doubt,” he adds, “ that Sir R. Temple has felled the tree of 
Santal intemperance.” 

The drunkenness of the Sant&ls is their one great vice, otherwise 
they are naturally a simple-hearted and affectionate race; quiet, 
industrious, truthful, affording in this latter respect a strong contrast 
to their Hindu neighbours. Their general freedom from crime is 
most significantly shown by the statistics of the gaol in the town of 
Rajmahal. In the year 1865, for instance, out of 400 prisoners 
admitted, only 12 were Santals, and this in a district where the 
Santals far out-numbered the rest of the population. 

It is difficult to give any intelligible account of their religion. 

It appears never to have been thoroughly mastered. Some autho¬ 
rities say they have none at all; and certainly they have no ancient 
and elaborate system . of idolatry like the Hindus, and so far 
have less to give up in becoming Christians; but they manifest, 
nevertheless, considerable attachment to some of their superstitious 
rites. Others—Dr. Hunter among them—describe their worship 

as “gloomy and terrific,” and “ essentially a worship of blood.” 
Evidently they have no idea of a beneficent Creator and Redeemer, 
while they greatly fear the baneful influence of evil spirits; yet our 
Missionaries, Mr. Storrs and Mr. Shackell, both describe them as a 
joyous people, and their religious festivals as times of rejoicing. 
The chief object of their adoption is the Marang-buru, or Great 
Mountain. This deity is always represented by some actual 
mountain in the neighbourhood; but it is supposed to be really the , 
devil, and they have a curious tradition of his tempting the first j 
man, Pilchu, and the first woman, Bathi, into sin — not to eat for- 
| bidden fruit, but to indulge in strong drink. This god is the one j 
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link that binds the nation together, the lesser objects of worship being 
household deities, whose names are most strictly concealed from all 
but members of the family. To Marang-buru are offered all kinds of 
sacrifices, but always with blood, or with a red colour representing 
blood. If the worshipper cannot afford to slay an animal, he brings 
a red flower or a red fruit. 

The worship of ancestors also prevails among the Santals. In 
every village, in front of the house of the manjhi, or head-man, is 
the manjhi-than, a rude shrine, on which are placed some shapeless 
stones, in which the spirits of their forefathers are supposed to reside. 
The more solemn festivals are held in a grove of the national tree— 
the Sal —outside the village. On these occasions, the rites largely 
consist of singing and dancing around particular'trees, supposed to 
be the haunts of deified ancestors. 

The Sant&ls have no clear ideas of a future life, except that bad 
men are in some way to meet with the just recompense of their 
deeds. But that they do believe there is such a thing as a life to 
come is proved by a touching custom—that of counting dead 
children as if still living, like the little girl in Wordsworth’s “We are 
Seven.” 

Of the Santa! language, Mr. Shackell says, “ One among its 
peculiarities is that both the governed and governing cases of nouns 
are twice repeated, once in close connection with the verb, once in 
a more ordinary position. For instance, where we should say, 

‘ The tiger killed a man,’ a Sant&l would say, ‘ The tiger a man, he 
killed -him ’: ‘ him,’ and often ‘ he ’ also, being expressed by an 
inflection of the word killed.” 

The Church Missionary Society’s work among the Santals originated 
in what was intended to be another example of paternal rule on the 
part of the Bengal Government. When the rebellion already referred 
to broke out in 1856, Mr. R. B. Chapman, Inspector of-Schools in- 
the province of Behar, was struck by the fact that the people of two 
villages, in which' Mr. Droese, the Missionary at Bhagalpur, had 
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established schools, had been the last to join the insurgents, and 
when peace was restored, the- authorities, feeling the importance of 
bringing the people under civilizing influence, offered to assist 
liberally in the formation of a system of schools in the district, to be 
worked by the Society. Schools were accordingly established by 
Mr. Droese, in well-selected localities; but in the following year the 
Court of Directors—(India was still governed by the East India 
Company)—disallowed the scheme, in the interests of “religious 
neutrality,” and the Society was obliged to fall back upon its own 
resources. It did not, however, shrink on that account from that 
work ; and a few years later we hear of no less than thirty-three 
mission-schools scattered over the Damun-i-Koh. There are now 
forty-three. Subsequently the Government grants were renewed, 
and probably more would have been done, but for the outcry raised 
by the Hindu newspapers at Calcutta. 

After the Indian mutiny, the Rev. E. L. Puxley, who had been a 
cavalry officer, and had served in the Crimean War, entered the 
service of the C. M. S., and undertook to settle among the Santals, 
and begin a regular Mission. On a rising ground at Taljhari, near 
the railway, stood a group of bungalows, originally built for the use 
of the contractors and workmen when the line was being constructed, 
and, when they retreated before the insurrection, occupied by one of 
the rebel leaders, named Slbu, and subsequently made the head 
quarters of a British detachment. These bungalows, in 1863, Mr. 
Puxley purchased, and presented to the Mission. 

Within but a short period, however, Mr. Puxley’s health broke 
down, and he had to retire; though not without having conferred 
two important benefits upon the Mission. One was the translation 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Psalms, and parts of the Prayer Book, 
into the Santali language, and the other was the collecting together 
of a few promising boys from the schools, and forming them into a 
class of students to be trained as teachers. 

From this class came the first three converts, who were baptized 
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j by Mr. Puxley’s successor, the Rev. W. T. Storrs, in 1864, in a tank 
at the foot of a hill; from which tank, and from two noble palm- 
trees hard by, the name of the place ( Tal—jhari , palm tank) is said to 
j be derived; and on which hill now stands the church we visited at 
t the commencement of this paper, built by Mr. Storrs for the SantAl 
I .Christians. For those three school-boy converts were but the first- 
1 fruits of a rich harvest of souls, the fruits mostly, by God’s grace, of 
Mr. Storrs’ unwearying labours during several years. In 1868, for 
example, there were no less than 284 baptisms. The Christian boys 
j in the training-school- whose numbers soon multiplied, were sent 
home to their various villages every week from Friday to Monday, 
and they, during their weekly visits, were the chief instruments in 
| the evangelisation of the people. One of them, named Bhim, owed 
j his conversion to a strange dispensation of Providence. He was 
; driving a bullock-cart across the railway, when one of the oxen caught 
; its hoof in the rail, and before it could be extricated, a train came up 
and killed it. Bhim was put in prison for endangering the safety of 
the train; and while there, the Spirit of God brought home to his 
heart the truths he had 'learned at school, and he came out of gaol 
a new man. 

During the last few years the progress of the Gospel has not been 
so rapid. Still, there are now some 1,600 Christian adherents, of 
whom two-fifths (a large proportion compared with other Missions)' 

| are communicants. There were 200 baptisms in 1876. 

In 1871, Mr. Storrs was obliged to return to England; but 
| last year he went out again, at the Society’s request, for a short 
I time, accompanied by a young Missionary, in order to initiate 

! fresh measures for the evangelisation of the Santals. Four other 

, C. M. S. Missionaries are labouring in the country, the Revs. 

! J. Brown, A. Stark, F. T. Cole, and J. Blaich. There is one . 

j Native Pastor, (a Hindu, however, by race), the Rev. Ram Charan, 

I who was one' of the three boys first baptized, and whose ordi¬ 
nation in February, 1876, was one of the last acts of Bishop 
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Milman. The three chief stations are Taljhari, Hiranpur, and 
Godda. The former is very complete in its machinery. Among 
the agencies is a dispensary, founded by Mr. Storrs, to which there 
were last year no less than 4,000 visits. Two Christian young men 
in a boarding-school, who had attended there some time, lately 
passed well in the Government examination for Native doctors. 

The power of the Gospel upon the hearts and lives of the Santals 
has been remarkable. In externals the difference wrought by it is 
very manifest. Cleanliness, neatness and modesty in dress, industry 
and provident habits, sober self-restraint at national and social 
festivals, are some of the fruits of Christianity. In 1868, soon after 
the first large accessions to the Church, when weakness and 
backsliding were, according to all analogy, to be expected, there were 
only two known cases of drunkenness among 800 Christian adherents; 
and the men who had thus disgraced themselves were straightway 
punished by the rest of the community. About the same time there 
was a case of apostacy which singularly illustrates both the 
superstitions of the people and the stedfastness of their new faith in 
Christ. A young man in a village forty miles from the Mission 
Station was twice bitten by a snake, and in his extremity had - 
recourse to the ojar or medicine man; the other Christians in the 
village, though at that distance from supervision, and with the habits 
that had grown up with them from childhood impelling them to take 
part in the heathen rite, or at least to excuse it in the poor man, 
were loud in their disapproval, and excluded him from their company. 

We have seen how familiar the Sant&ls have been with the bondage 
of debt. In 1874, the year of the Bengal famine, a poor man, j 
recently baptized, came to Mr. Brown in great distress—“ his bones 
nearly through his skin from very hunger”—and borrowed seven 
rupees. Eighteen months after, he came again “ with a pleased 
looking face,” and repaid the money, saying “that though food 
was terribly scarce, he could not feel happy till he was rid of the 
burden.” 
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Or look at the pleasure taken by the Santal converts in the 
ordinances of religion. “ In all the villages where the Christians 
live,” wrote Mr. Storrs, in 1869, “a prayer-room is kept up by the 
people themselves. They have provided at their own expense gongs 
for all these little places of worship, and a pleasing sound it is to 
hear these substitutes for the Sabbath bells.” In many cases prayers 
are offered in the little chapels by the head-men, (many of whom 
are Christians), in the morning before the people go out to their 
work, and in the evening when they return. They are passionately 
fond of music, and visitors have described their hymn-singing as 
most hearty. When the Missionary goes round the country at 
intervals to administer the Holy Communion at various centres, they 
will walk many miles over the wild hills to partake of the Sacrament. 
At every service a collection is made, and, notwithstanding their 
poverty, the people have learned to exercise self-denial in the support 
of their own Church ordinances. 

Look again at their readiness to make the Gospel known to 
others. Mr. Boerresen, the devoted Danish Missionary, describes 
how, three years ago he appealed to his converts for the love of 
Christ to go out themselves and preach the Gospel to their 
heathen neighbours. A burning zeal fell upon three hundred 
of them. They went forth, and in six months 1,600 souls were 
added to their community. A smaller example—but one still more 
significant because more an incident of ordinary life—is given by 
the Rev. H. W. Shackell, who laboured for some time among the 
Sant&ls, and to whose liberality the Society owes the mission 
buildings at Godda :— 

About eight years ago the young men from the training school had a holiday, 
and, as is usual with them on a holiday, spent it in hunting. The head-man of a 
neighbouring village was so much interested with their conversation about 
Christianity on this occasion, that he determined to hear more, and thereafter 
walked regularly on Sunday ten miles to the Church ; and, as often as he could 
spare time on the week-days, to the training-school in the same place, to learn all 
he could. Three months afterwards he was baptized, and he soon succeeded in 
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persuading his wife and family to adopt Christianity also. Not only this, but a year 
ago, in conversation with the Missionary who is now in charge of .Taljhan. I 
heard that a neighbouring village was under instruction, and being instructed too 
by this same man. And then I inquired about the people of his own village, and 
heard that they had been baptized already. So this was the work of $ne man in 
some five years, and he himself convinced by the words of some Christian young 
men (almost boys) spoken on their holiday. 

Of the inner spiritual life of a Santal Christian, let us take one 
illustration. “ They know,” says Mr. Cole, u more than we think 
they do. I once asked a convert what the word for 'peace' was in 
Sant&li. He told me there was no word capable of expressing the 
idea. I then asked him what he understood when he used die word 
‘peace,’ [/.<?., of course in either Bengali or Hindi]. I shall never 
forget the interesting way in which he told me of that deep inward / 
joy which the believer has in his heart.”- Very justly does Mr. Cole 1 
add, “ There are many languages on earth, and some of them have 
no words to teach such mysteries as the Christian speaks of; but 
God’s Holy Spirit is not hindered for want of words.” 

And the peace which God has given to His Sant&l children has 
not always been outward peace. They have had to undergo 
persecution, notwithstanding the absence of caste among the people. 

It is for these Santals that- Sir William Muir has lately pleaded so 
earnestly. Two years ago he visited Taljhari, and what he saw there 
he thus describes: 

The whole road, from the railway up to the village, which was, I should suppose 
at least a quarter of a mile off, was lined with school-children, who had come in 
from the schools to see us, all dressed in clean and nice apparel, and with intelli¬ 
gent and happy faces. We went over the village, and in the course of the day 
went to the Church. There were some 800 Christians gathered together there, 
men and women, and besides these there were a number of non-Christians—a 
feature you do not see in other parts of India—so that we had altogether a 
congregation of about a thousand people. The service was conducted with great 
earnestness and propriety, the people all joining in; and really a Christian 
congregation at home might have taken an example from what they might have 
seen there. In the course of the day we went to see the schools. The children' 
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are extremely fond of music, and they sing hymns exceedingly well. After that, 
these 800 people were all gathered together in a large tent, and I was expected 
to say something to them, which I did; and what I said was translated by Mr. 
Brown into the Santali language. They all listened with great attention, 
evidently with their hearts brought to bear upon what was being said, and at the 
end they were asked to join in a hymn about “ meeting in the happy land ” ; and 
I assure you, my friends, it was sung with such emphasis and energy and feeling 
that it was quite affecting to hear it. In the evening they were all brought 
together to a great feast, and a couple of cows were killed for them, and cooked in 
long trenches. At the close they came up to the bungalow and rang out a cheer 
with a heartiness as though they had been used to English cheering all their life. 

Immediately after the visit thus described, Sir William Muir wrote 
to the Church Missionary Society offering ^100 for every new 
station opened in the country—which was followed up by a similar 
offer from the Rev. H. W. Shackell. It is in consequence of this, 
that Mr. Storrs has gone out again to superintend for a while the 
development and extension of the Mission. 


THE GONDS AND KHONDS. 

South-west of the Sant&ls are the Kols, or Coles; and south-west 
of them again, occupying an extensive country nearly in the centre 
of India, are the G6nds. This country is commonly known by 
the name of G6ndwana; and it is now included in the great 
political division called the Central Provinces. It is in great part 
a high but broken plateau, and from it flow down the river Soane 
northward into the Ganges, the Mahanuddee eastward into the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Nerbudda westward into the Indian Ocean. In 
the fastnesses and jungles of this extensive, and, even now, little 
known territory, the Gonds, like the San tills, dwell apart from the 
Aryan Hindus of the plains • but, unlike the San tills or their neigh¬ 
bours the Kols, they belong, not to the oldest of the three strata of 
the population of India, the Kolarian, but to the middle stratum, the 
Dravidian. Yet they are not to be reckoned with the Telugus and 
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Tamils of the south, who have mingled with their Aryan conquerors. 
Like the Paharis of the Rajmahal Hills, who are also Dravidian, they 
have remained a primitive and barbarous hill people. For many 
centuries they maintained their independence, which they did not 
finally lose until the Mahommedans subjugated Hindustan. Then 
they were driven into the hills, and their rich valleys became the 
spoil of the victors ; and when Todurmull, the finance minister of 
the famous Emperor Akbar, was asked what he had done with the 
conquered country, he replied that when he had lound meat he had 
reserved it for his master, but the bones he had thrown to the dogs. 
There is among the G6nds now, as among the Santals, a tendency to 
become Hinduized; but the majority still retain the simple religious 
and social customs, and the truthful and affectionate character, of the 
hill tribes generally. 

According to Captain Macpherson, the G6nds reckon three chief 
virtues, (1) to kill a foe in battle^ (2) to die in battle, (3) to be a 
priest ; and nine cardinal sins, the list of which shows them in better 
colours—(1) Refusing hospitality, (2) Breaking a promise, (3) Speak- 
' ing falsely, (4) Breaking the pledge of friendship, (5) Breaking any 
old custom, (6) Incest, (7) Debt, (8) Cowardice in battle, (9) Divulg¬ 
ing a public secret. • 

To the east of the G6nds, on the borders of Orissa, is an 
allied Dravidian tribe called the Khonds. Their religion is one of 
sacrifices, which are offered to propitiate Zari, the goddess of evil, 
who is supposed to wage unceasing warfare against Bura Pennu, or 
god of light, the supreme deity, and against man as his creature. 
One rite was so dreadful that it was put down by the British 
Government. This was the Meriah sacrifice. Girls and boys were 
selected at a tender age, and carefully kept as consecrated victims 
till they reached years of maturity, when (says Captain Macpherson), 
one of them would be put to death with the greatest solemnity, and 
at the same time with every feature of horror, the priest, after 
invoking the favour of Zari, inflicting the first wound with an axe, 
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and then the whole tribe rushing upon the victim with their knives, 
and stripping the flesh from the bones. The possessor of a strip 
of flesh not only believed that he participated in the merit of the 
sacrifice, but would bury the flesh itself in his fields to ensure a good 
crop. Not until 1836 did Government discover the existence of this 
horrible custom, when it was at once determined to prohibit the rite; 
but though no trouble or expense was spared, so wedded were the 
people to what they believed to be essential to their prosperity, and so 
difficult was it to watch a wild and jungle-covered country three 
hundred miles square, that thirty years elapsed before it was finally 
done away with. 

Yet the Meriah sacrifice bore witness to the felt need of an 
atonement for sin ; and the Baptist Missionaries in Orissa (the long 
strip of country bordering the western side of the Bay of Bengal), 
who have come in contact with the Khonds, find that expressions 
such as “living sacrifice,” “bought with a price,” “without spot 
or blemish,” appeal at once to the religious instincts of the 
people. These Orissa Missionaries received into their schools 
many of the Meriahs, the girls and boys devoted to death, who were 
rescued by the authorities, and some of them learned to know and 
believe in Him who was led as a lamb to the slaughter and died that 
we might live. 

For eight years, from 1835 to 1843, the territory which includes 
the G6nd country was under the administration of that enlightened 
Christian Statesman, Sir Donald Macleod ; and in his Memoir, by the 
late General Lake, there is an interesting account of the Gonds. Sir 
Donald’s heart was much drawn out towards them; and at his earnest 
request six of Pastor Gossner’s German Missionary Artisans were 
sent, with their wives and families, to establish an agricultural colony 
amongst them. The whole of the expense Sir Donald bore himself; 
but the effort was not successful, for, in the mysterious providence of 
God, all the little band except two were swept away by cholera, and 
of these two the mind of one gave way under the grief and anxiety 
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they suffered. But this Mission was the pioneer in the good work 
of evangelizing the Gonds ; and we may rest assured that in God’s 
own time it will plainly appear that its members did not die in 
vain. 

Not far from the north-west corner of the Gond country, in the 
more civilized part of the Central Provinces, is the flourishing town 
of Jubbulpore. It is a principal station on the great trunk line 
of railway that runs from Bombay right across India to Allahabad, 
on the Ganges, and there joins the line from Calcutta to the 
Punjab. Here is a station of the C. M. S., the only one in the 
Central Provinces. Nearly thirty years ago the British Chaplain, 
Mr. Dawson, called the attention of the Society to the importance of 
the place, especially as a base for evangelistic work among the 
G6nds; but there were no men to spare, and the invitation was 
reluctantly declined. Mr. Dawson, however, and some Christian 
officers, collected funds, and prepared a mission bungalow ; and the 
Rev. W. Smith, the well-known C. M. S. Benares Missionary, having 
visited the place in December, 1852, and reported favourably of the 
openings it presented, Mr. Rebsch, now of K6tgurh, but then a 
Catechist, was, twelve months later, sent to begin the work. Subse¬ 
quently, the Rev. E. C. Stuart (the same who has lately been elected 
Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand) had charge of the station for some 
time ; and he was succeeded by the present Missionary, the Rev. 
E. Champion, in i860. 

But the requirements of the work in Jubbulpore itself and the 
immediate neighbourhood—including the charge of a small Native 
Christian Congregation, the superintendence of important schools, 
and itinerant preaching in the Hindu villages of the district—have 
always stood in the way of any sustained efforts among the G6nds. 
For the past seventeen years Mr. Champion has been appealing 
to the Society to release him from the station duties by sending 
other labourers there, that he might devote himself to the G6nds 3 
but the plans formed to this end have always been interrupted. It 
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is sad to look back and read what this devoted Missionary has 
written from time to time. In 1861, he wrote :— 

“ My heart yearns for the GSnds; an abundant harvest might be reaped from 
them,.I am confident.” 

In 1862 :— 

‘ ‘ I beseech the Committee to place me in such a position that I may devote myself 
entirely to this people. The desire is not of to-day, but originated before I was 
appointed to this station, and has gone on increasing to the present time. I shall 
not fail to do all I can for them, but I am persuaded that, to work successfully, 
the Missionary must live among them in the jungle, learn the language, and 
give himself up to them so as to prove himself their friend. Thus I cannot 
carry out my plans till the Society can send another Missionary, which I trust, 
out of pity to these dear people, the Committee will do. I earnestly pray that this 
may be soon. ” 

In 1864:— 

“My opinion of the simplicity and the truthfulness of the Gond character 
remains unaltered, and I am as confident as ever of the success of a work among 
them if commenced in earnest. But hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; and it 
is with deep regret that I find ties of various kinds thickening around me at 
Jubbulpore, and keeping me from this my chosen work.” 

In 1867 :—- 

“ In reviewing my work during the past year, I place the efforts among the 
Gonds first, because the work among them is most loved; not because it has 
occupied me most. Schools have drawn largely on my time, yet I have rescued 
enough to make two tours among this interesting people. But I wish the work 
among them to be both first and last—to be my one great work ; for this I patiently 
but not less earnestly look. A deeper acquaintance with this people, and even with 
the same individuals, leaves my confidence in their simplicity and truthfulness 
unshaken ; and, which is much more, I find they are as teachable as ever, and 
listen with the most hopeful attention to the simple truths of the Gospel. ” 

From the date of this last appeal let us leap forward ten years, 
and read what Mr. Champion writes in January, 1877 :— 

“ Since 1871, I have managed to give rather more time to the Gonds. Yet a 
growing work around me, and out-stations claiming to be opened away from the 
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tract inhabited by them, have drawn me, contrary to my inclination, in other 
directions. I have, however, made it my special endeavour to concentrate my 
efforts as much as possible, and to repeat my visits at least yearly. Especially I 
have endeavoured to give repeated and continued instruction in a tract of land 
which I purchased, as the nucleus of a Christian agricultural settlement, wheie 
there are located most of our orphan boys. From the time I got this land, Gonds 
began to flock to it, and a good many have thus been brought around us and under 
our influence. They frequently collect at our morning and evening prayers, and 
on Sundays. I have given them frequent opportunities of observing the manner 
of our worship, and have baptized one or two adults in their presence. I have 
opened a small school, which, in spite of many difficulties, has at ieast resulted in 
this, that a few Gond boys can spell out the Gospel narrative. My wife 
and’ I have constantly administered to the sick simple remedies, and, on the 
whole, endeavoured to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and tried to 
‘ go about doing good.’ I think I can claim for all this that it is a good 
foundation. We have tried to speak and to live the Gospel, for with such 
unlettered and untrained people deeds are more eloquent than words, and the 
argument of a Christian life stronger than abstract arguments, which more or less 
appeal to facts, and history of which they know nothing. And in the midst of all 
tive are not without encouragement, that the good leaven is at work, and that in 
their quaint, unimpassioned manner the Gonds ponder what we say. 

At the same time Mr. Champion makes detailed and definite 
proposals for-a vigorously worked G6nd Mission, the expense of which 
he sums up as follows :— 

“My chief proposals would, independently of Missionaries’ salaries, cost a 
considerable sum. The supporters of the Society would have to be appealed to 
for—i. A suitable Missionary for Jubbulpore ; 2. Two Junior Missionaries for the 
Gonds ; 3. A large increase of contributions. I estimate the cost of carrying out 
the scheme I have above sketched would not be less than ^700 a year. My own 
travelling expenses in this difficult country for eight months would be nearly ^100; 
that of two single Missionaries, ,£80 ; twelve native Catechists, with one cooly 
each, about ^350 ; two apothecaries with coolies, about £68 ; medicines, £20 ; 
four school teachers, ^50 ; one boarding-school teacher, £12 ; board, &c., of six 
pupils, £20 ; four huts, £20. Total, £720. 

“ Of course this sum will not and cannot be expended from the first, for it will 
take a long time to collect twelve devoted, simple Catechists, who will be at once 
suitable for the peculiar work, and willing to accept the isolated life it will entail. 
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I have drawn up the estimate that friends may know what a Mission to the Gonds, 
fficiently carried on , will cost. 

I should be glad, too, to be supplied with a magic lantern, with slides of 
scenes from the life of Christ. I have several times used a lantern which I have 
borrowed, with good results, but the difficulty is to get scenes suitable for our 
purpose, and helpful to our work. I have collected 300 or 400 people in this way 
from my twenty villages. It might be made a most efficient means of giving 
instruction.” 

Mr. Champion does not under-rate the difficulties of the work. He 
refers to the difficulty of getting wholesome food and good water, to 
the hardships of travelling where there are no roads, to the loneliness 
and depressing character of an isolated life in the jungle; but he 
sees the G6nds being rapidly Hinduized before his eyes, and con¬ 
cludes, “ May the peril in which these simple, interesting, loveable 
people stand, appeal powerfully to the Christians of England to 
rescue them ere it is too late ! ” 

The C. M. S. Committee have lately designated to this work a 
Cambridge man, Mr. Williamson, who offered himself to the Society; 
and if at the same time another Missionary can be set apart for 
Jubbulpore, and so Mr. Champion be released, we may yet hope to 
see a good ingathering of souls from among the GSnds. 


THE KOIS. 

To the South of G6ndwana, in the hills through which flow the 
upper waters of the great Godavery river, another of the Non-Aryan 
tribes is found, the Kois, who are in fact a southern branch of the 
great G6nd nation, their religion and language being almost identical. 
They are a very timid and retiring people, and have until recently 
kept quite aloof from the Hindus; but the levelling process going 
on under British rule, to which we have already referred, is now 
affecting their character and habits in many ways. 
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Since the year 1861, the Church Missionary Society has had a 
Mission among these people, which originated in a very remarkable 
and interesting way. Thirty years ago the River Godavery, like 
many other Indian streams, was a peril to the country through which 
it flowed, rather than a blessing. In the rainy season it would fill in 
a few hours and overflow its banks, sometimes sweeping whole villages 
away. Then, as the waters subsided, they ran bodily down into the 
. Bay of Bengal, leaving a desert behind them; and the river bed 
would be • bare, and the banks barren, until the rains again set in. 
But the irrigation works designed and effected by Sir Arthur Cotton 
have turned the furious torrent into a ministering angel, bringing 
plenty to millions. A colossal anicui or dam was, with immense 
labour, thrown across the river at Rajahmandry, and the waters, 
thus confined are now carried by means of canals over the 
whole country. The River Kistna, which falls into the sea 
100 miles south of the Godavery, has since been dealt with 
in the same manner; and the contrast between the deltas of the 
two rivers before this was done has been graphically described by 
Mr. Lushington, Collector at Masulipatam. In the month of May 
he was encamped by a large branch of the Kistna. The stream 
was a bed of sand; no signs of vegetation were to be seen; the 
cattle were dying of starvation; and he “ hoped never again to 
see so much poverty and wretchedness.” From thence he pro¬ 
ceeded into the Godavery district, and when encamped thirty miles 
from the river, an abundant stream brought from it flowed past his 
tent, and numerous boats, laden with the produce of the neighbour¬ 
hood, passed to and fro. 

But Sir Arthur Cotton was not content with thus fertilizing the 
country. “ Two things,” said he, “ are wanted, to make it a garden : 
the natural water and the water of life)” and in i860, when exten¬ 
sive irrigation works were about to be commenced, he wrote earnestly 
to the Society to send Missionaries there. Before, however, any 
arrived, the good work had been begun. Captain (now Colonel) Haig, 
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who was in command at a place called Dumagudem, found himself 
on the verge of a country untouched by evangelistic effort, and his 
sympathies were especially drawn out towards the uncivilized Koi 
tribes, especially as, with their usual timidity, they moved away in ■ a 
body when the engineer staff settled at Dumagudem, and retired 
into the jungle a few miles off. He established a prayer meeting 
for the express purpose of laying the spiritual destitution of these 
poor people before the Lord, which was attended by several engineer 
officers and men. The first answer to these prayers was given on 
the spot. The head of the commissariat department of the newly 
established works, a Hindu of high caste (a Rajput) named I. 
Yenc^tarama Razu, was brought to a saving knowledge of the truth 
in a remarkable manner. Captain Haig gave him a Bible. The 
very first time he opened it, his eyes fell upon our Lord’s directions 
concerning prayer in Matt, vi., and the Lord’s Prayer itself struck 
him as being quite new and very true. He at once began to do as 
the Book told him by praying to his Father in secret, retiring daily to 
one of the locks on the canal to avoid being noticed by his wife. By 
and by, he came to Captain Haig, declared himself a Christian in 
heart, and asked for baptism. A month’s leave of absence was given 
him to go to Masulipatam and be baptized. But then came the 
wife’s opposition. She threatened, if he went, to leave him for ever. 
He knelt down and prayed most earnestly for her conversion. Next 
morning she told him that his God should be her God, and together 
they went down to Masulipatam, and were baptized there by Mr. 
Sharkey, in August, i860. 

Returning to his post, Razu gave himself heart and soul to the 
work of an evangelist. A man “of gentle but dignified appear¬ 
ance,” he was already, from the peculiar character of his occupation 
as purveyor-general of supplies, well known all round the country; 
and the reputation he now gained, as a truthful and upright business 
man who never took a bribe, gave him unbounded influence. 
Captain Haig himself wrote of him in 1863 : “ Since first he received 
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the truth himself, he has never ceased to tell it to others. The whole 
influence of his position has been thrown into the scale of Chris¬ 
tianity. It would scarcely be hyperbole to say that ever since he 
believed he has worked at his calling all the day and preached half 
the night. He s has been a bright and shining light; a living, 
unanswerable argument for the truth of Christianity.” 

Razu built, at his own cost, a large room to hold Gospel services 
in; and on Easter Sunday, 1861, Mr. Edmonds, the first C. M. S. 
Missionary at Dumagudem, who had just arrived, was privileged to 
baptize three young Hindus, the fruit of the earnest labours of this 
Native government official. In 1863 he resigned his post, and gave 
himself wholly to the active service of Christ, becoming a Catechist 
on one half the pay he had been receiving previously, and one fourth 
of what he would soon have been entitled to. From that time he has 
not ceased to teach and preach Jesus Christ: and in October, 1871, 
he was admitted to holy orders by the Bishop of Madras. 

But a living agent was not Captain Haig’s only gift to the Godavery 
Mission. On arriving \at Dumagudem, Mr. Edmonds found ready 
for him a comfortable Mission-house, built under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Haig, and generously presented to the Society. 

The Koi Mission, thus happily established, has had, however, but 
a chequered history. We cannot summarize it better than in the 
(translated) words of Mr. Razu himself in his Report for 1875 :—■ 

The Kois in this wild country are still very uncivilized, deficient in knowledge, 
and ignorant, not only of many things respecting their bodies, but also of their 
souls’ wants. In years gone by, their rulers were indeed cruel and wicked, and 
the state of the people more resembled that of wild beasts. Only about twenty 
years ago, chiefs from the surrounding districts used to come to this part, plunder 
the Kois, bum their houses, and devastate the country. In those times, if the 
white clothes of a Hindu were ever seen by a Koi, the latter would immediately 
fly away to the jungles. At that time the Kois, also, would slaughter one another 
more readily than they did wild animals. In Pedda Nallapalli there was, not 
very long ago, a Koi who had killed five men for gain. It was when they were 
in such a condition that, by God’s mercy, Colonel Haig came here and pitied the 
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poor people. From that time the people’s worldly state improved, but their 
souls were still in darkness. By that gentleman’s efforts, Mr. Edmonds came 
here, and for two years laboured with great devotion and zeal to spread the 
Gospel. Then the Sun of Righteousness dawned on this land. After two years 
he became ill and returned to England; but the foundations had been laid. 
Some time afterwards, Mr. Tanner came and laboured for two years, and God 
heard his prayers. The sun rose, and some of the Kois turned to the Lord. 
Schools had been established, and teachers appointed from the lower districts, but 
by the faithlessness of the teachers and the shares of the devil, a great hindrance 
to the Kois occurred. Nevertheless, some came out of darkness, entered into the 
marvellous light, and were baptized in the name of the Lord. Then Mr. Tanner 
fell ill and went to England ; but the Lord is faithful, and He then sent Mr. Cain ; 
and although many predicted he would not be able to stay, in consequence of 
former weakness, he has now been with us two years. Man’s thoughts are not 
God’s thoughts. Formerly I prayed that God would make some of the Kois 
Christians. He heard my prayer. Now I am praying that He will raise up Koi 
teachers and evangelists, and I am sure He will not be deaf to my cry. 

This touching extract indicates, not obscurely, the reasons why 
the Koi Mission has not hitherto had the success at first antici¬ 
pated. First, during the past sixteen years, there has been, for 
periods amounting together to more than half the whole time, no 
resident European Missionary. Then, owing to the necessary duties 
connected with the‘congregation gathered from among the Hindus at 
Dumagudem itself, Mr. Razu, with all his zeal and energy, has not 
been able to do so much for the Kois ; and the teachers of the 
village schools, established for their benefit, being without adequate 
supervision, in some cases turned out badly, and did more harm 
than good. These teachers, moreover, even at the best, were of 
the Hindu race, and therefore not well fitted to gain an influence 
over the timid Kois. The consequence is, that although some eighty 
or a hundred Kois have been baptised — the first-fruits having been 
gathered into the Church by the Rev. T. Y. Darling, on the 8th of 
December, 1869 — they have not all proved steadfast and consistent 
in their Christian profession, and for some time past the increase has 
been very small. The responsibility of this lies upon ourselves. Had 
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the reinforcement of the Mission 'set Mr. Razu free for his work among 
the Kois, we cannot doubt that his faithful labours would have pro¬ 
duced a larger harvest. There is scarcely anything in the Koi reli¬ 
gion itself, such as it is, to hinder them from receiving the Gospel. 
Their chief difficulty is expressed in the objection, “ Why should we 
leave the way of our fathers?”—which Razu usually answers by 
some familiar illustration, such as this, which was noted down by 
Mr. Edmonds:— 

“You want to know why you should leave the way of those who have gone 
before you ? Well, I will show you. It is now the beginning of the rainy 
season : what will the winged white ants do ? ” 

“They will come out of the holes and fly about.” 

“And what will you do ? ” 

“ We shall make dzunzalu ” (flames which last a moment or two), “ and they 
will fly in, burn off their wings, and we shall catch them and eat them.” 

“Yes, you will. Now, when the foremost ones are burnt, don’t those see 
which are behind ? ” 

“ Yes, they do.” 

“ Well, when they fall in, suppose an intelligent insect were to say, What are 
you doing ? Don’t you see the fate which has befallen the others ? If they 
were like you, they would say in reply, Oh, yes, we know ; but our fathers and 
mothers, our grandfathers and grandmothers did the same, and we won’t fail to 
join them— lap a lap — whizz /” 

THE BHILS. 

On the western side of India, in the Bombay Presidency and the 
adjoining Native States, there are several aboriginal tribes, concerning 
whom the Rev. W. S. Price, formerly C. M. S. Missionary at Nasik 
(and since in East Africa), has given the Society some interesting 
information. There are—(1) the Mahars and (2) the Mdngs, who 
dwell on the outskirts of the Hindu towns and villages, per¬ 
forming the lowest menial offices for the caste people, and from 
among whom a large proportion of the Christian converts in Western 
India have been drawn. (3) The Ktilis, who inhabit the Ghat Mata 
or “ crown of the-Ghats,” a mountain territory of which they have 
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held undisputed possession from time immemorial. “ Their religion,” 
says Mr. Price, u is one of the simplest forms of idolatry. They 
live in dread of tigers. Every now and then one of their number is 
torn to pieces by these animals; and so we find that their chief 
object of worship is a rude idol of Wfigoba, the tiger-god.” (4) The 
Thakurs , who are to the Kulis what the Santals are to the Paharis, 
occupying the jungles at the foot of the highlands held by the latter. 
(5) The Phils. 

“ The Bhils,” writes Mr. Price, “ are a very singular People—a 
race totally distinct in many respects from those already referred to. 
Many centuries ago it must have been that their ancestors, driven 
from the plains by successive invasions from the north, took refuge 
in the rocky fastnesses of the Satpura range. They appear to have 
kept themselves aloof from all the mighty revolutions and struggles 
of which from time to time India has been the scene, and so little 
indeed have they been affected by these wondrous changes, religious 
and political, which all these years have been going on around them, 
that they may be regarded as living fossil remains of a by-gone age, 
as interesting, and certainly, even in an antiquarian point of view, 
as worthy of investigation as those marvellous monuments of the 
pious munificence and the grand conceptions of men who lived and 
ruled over India in pre-Brahminic times, the rock-hewn temples of 
the Deccan. Of their numbers I am unable to speak; I do not 
think any census has ever been taken of them, and even if so it 
could scarcely be depended on. 

“ In religion, they do not seem to have, got beyond a vague fear 
of evil spirits, and a belief in the power of charms to protect from 
their influences. Rejoicing in the wild freedom of their mountain 
homes, they show little disposition for intercourse with the outside 
world. They keep to their own haunts, and are seldom seen on the 
plains, at markets, or other places of concourse. The majority of 
Hindus, even those living in their vicinity, have never seen a real 
genuine hill Bhil. They have, however, a very wholesome dread of 
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them as a people who live on rats and jungle herbs, and roots, and 
who are brave and invincible in fight. There is, moveover, a general 
impression that, though in some sense a lawless people, their conduct 
is regulated by a rough-and-ready code of honour, and that the word 
of a Bhil is to be trusted. I have, never heard of their being 
addicted to the vice of drunkenness, and the probability is the other 
way. They cannot fairly be called a predatory people, though in 
times of scarcity they have occasionally given considerable trouble, 
by making sudden raids upon villages, carrying off grain and other 
commodities. 

“ Many years ago, Sir J. Outram conceived the humane design of 
improving the condition of the Bhils, and at the same time of making 
them more useful members of society. For this purpose he induced 
a number of them to take Government service as armed policemen. 
The experiment was successful as far as it went, and I have always 
heard the Bhil corps well spoken of, by those who have had to do 
with them, as a brave, welbdisciplined, and trustworthy body of men. 

“ My lamented brother, Edward Rogers, for some years Missionary 
in Khandesh, was deeply interested in the Bhils, and most anxious 
to devote himself to evangelistic labour among them. It would be 
well if some arrangement of the kind could now be made. The 
Bhils resemble in many respects those races which have shown a 
disposition and preparedness to accept the Gospel. It is, at any 
rate, virgin soil, and there is every reason to hope that a zealous 
Missionary to these primitive highlanders would, with God’s blessing, 
meet with encouragement and success.” 


On the 21st February, 1877, a Conference on the “ Non-Aryan 
Races of India ” was held at the Church Missionary House, in Salis¬ 
bury Square, which was attended by several eminent Anglo-Indian 
Statesmen and officials, including Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 
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late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces; Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.S.I., late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; Sir George 
Yule, K.C.S.I., Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., Mr. Robert Cust, B.C.S., 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth, &c.; also Members of the C. M. S. 
Committee,with long Indian experience, such as Sir W. Hill, K.C.S.I., 
the late Mr. J. F. Thomas, formerly Secretary to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, the late Mr. F. N. Maltby, Mr. A. Lang, &c.; and Missionaries 
who had laboured among the races in question, including the Revs. 
E. L. Puxley, W. T. Storrs, H. W. Shackell, and C. Tanner, of the 
C. M. S., and the Rev. H. P. Boerresen, of the Indian Home 
Mission to the Sant&ls. 

What was the occasion of this Conference? and what was its purpose? 
The occasion was the receipt by the C. M. S. Committee of several 
communications drawing attention to the present accessibility of the 
Non-Aryan tribes to Christian effort; and the purpose was to consider 
the best means of extending Missionary operations among them. 

Much valuable information was communicated on this occasion, 
of which we have made full use in these pages. The feeling was deep 
and unanimous that these hill-tribes presented a most inviting field 
of Missionary labour, and claimed the liveliest sympathies of the 
Church of Christ. 

Nearly forty years ago, the late Sir D. Macleod wrote as follows:— 

“It is highly worthy of attention that in many parts of the world, where the 
labours of the Missionary have been exercised among these primitive races, they 
have been attended with the most encouraging success. Whether in the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, on the Plains of Africa, or amid the hills and forests of 
Hindustan, they have been found alike free from those bonds which lay so fatal a 
hold upon the victims of other idolatries. No venerated literature records the deejls 
or characters of their deities ; no powerful and sagacious priesthood holds them 
in a state of mental or moral vassalage ; but led simply by feelings of mysterious 
awe and dread, which sin has given us as our heritage, to deprecate, by sacrifices 
and mystic ceremonies, the supposed wrath of an unknown god, they have ever 
evinced a disposition to listen to the soothing assurances of the Gospel, and to 
return the most ardent gratitude to those who have turned aside with Christian 
affection to raise them-in the scale of being.” (Lake’s Memoir of Sir D. Macleod, 
page 47.) 
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In the Report on the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India for 1871-72, presented to Parliament by H. M. Secretary 
of State for India, the following remarkable passage occurs :— 

“ Talcing them together, these rural and aboriginal populations of India, which 
have received a large share of the attention of the Missionary Societies, now 
contain among them a quarter of a million Native Christian converts. The prin¬ 
ciples they profess, the standard of morals at which they aim, the education and 
training which they receive, make them no unimportant element in the Empire 
which the Government of India has under its control. These populations must 
greatly influence the communities of Which they‘form a part; they are thoroughly 
loyal to the British Crown ; and the experience through which many have passed 
has proved that they are governed by solid principle in the conduct they pursue. 
Dr. Hunter has recently set before the Government the importance of the hill- 
races and other aborigines.of India, reckoned at 70,000,000 in number, and both 
because of the simplicity of their habits, their general love of order, their teach¬ 
ableness, as well as their great numbers, has urged that new and large efforts shall 
be made for their enlightenment. In the same way many able Missionaries 
advocate that the Christian efforts among them shall be increased. There is 
reason to believe that these estimable races will occupy a more prominent position 
in the Empire, in the future, than they have done hitherto. ” 

But if these aboriginal tribes are really to be won for Christ, 
there is not a moment to be lost. Hinduism is not usually 
regarded as an aggressive religion, but it is rapidly gaining ground 
among the Sant&ls; and it is the peaceful British rule that is 
enabling it to do so. For ages the Aryan and Non-Aryan races 
have kept apart; but now the aboriginal people are undergoing 
the same Hinduizing process which made the Dravidian nations of 
the south Hindu in customs and in creed. The peace and pros¬ 
perity that India enjoys under our sway, and the facilities of 
communication our Western appliances have introduced, have 
brought the Hindus and the hill-tribes into friendly mutual intercourse. 
But the hill-tribes have found out that the Hindus look down upon 
them ; and to obviate this, they are adopting Hindu ways and Hindu 
idols. Sir George Yule, formerly Commissioner of the very district 
in which they dwell, said, speaking of the Santals at the recent 
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Conference : “ They will not remain Santals in religion, if you do 
not Christianise them, they will become Hindus.” And the 
testimony is unanimous, that in becoming Hindus they both lose 
their national truthfulness and purity, and also become far less 
open to the influence'of the Gospel. “ There is no time to be lost,” 
said Sir George Campbell. “ A chance lost now,” said Mr. K. N. 
Cust, “will not be recovered.” “ Unless we avail ourselves of the 
opportunity now offered,” added Sir G. Yule, “ we shall not have it 
open a few years hence.” “ We began ten years too late,” were the 
sad words of Mr. Puxley. “ What we do we must do quickly,” urged 
Sir W. Muir ; and he expressed a sanguine belief that if the country 
were at once properly occupied, the whole nation, so far as it is not 
already Hinduized—might yet embrace the Gospel. 

Could there be a more open door—a more inviting work ? Shall 
we not enter in ? It may be that the hill-tribes shall exemplify, in 
regard to the Aryan Hindus, that pregnant saying of our Lord’s, 
“ Many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be first.” 
Certainly we may be siyre that the eye of the compassionate God and 
Father of all looks with peculiar pity upon, these outcast races, which 
for thirty centuries and more have been despised and oppressed. 
Hath not God “chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are, mighty ; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should 
glory in His presence ” ? And when the mighty chorus of praise rises 
up unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, from 
ten thousand times ten thousand ransomed voices, the song of the 
Pahfiri, and the Santal, and the Gond, and the Koi, and the Bhil, 
who have been added to that great company by our efforts,.shall be 
this,—“ Who remembered us in our low estate , for His mercy endureth 
for ever /” 
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“ The strength of the hills is His also.”—P salm xcv. 4. 


The mountain dews shall nourish 
A seed in weakness sown, 

Whose fruit shall spread, and flourish, 
And shake like Lebanon. 
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